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The Broken Pencil 


Teacher was out of the room. George 
sat playing with the broken pencil on his 
desk. 

It had not broken accidentally. He had 
deliberately broken a longer pencil so as 
to have two halves to throw at the other 
students in the room. 

He wasn’t the only one. Most of the 
other students had been doing the same. 
But yesterday teacher had put a stop to 
such goings on. 

“Beginning today,” she had said, “anyone 
who throws a broken pencil will have to 
write out one hundred and fifty times, ‘I 
must not throw pencils in school.’ ” 

George was thinking about that now. 
He certainly didn’t want to write so many 
lines. But as he looked across the room he 
saw Jack bending over a book—and the 
back of his head made a very tempting 
target. 
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What fun it would be to hit him there, 
right in the middle of the back of his head! 
It wouldn’t hurt, and Jack would be so sur- 
prised! 

Suddenly he yielded. “Look out, Jack!” 
he called, and hurled the pencil at him. 

Fortunately for Jack, George’s aim was 
bad. The pencil hit the wall and bounced 
back, coming to rest right beside Donald’s 
desk. 

And just at that moment the door opened, 
and in walked teacher. 

She glanced around the room and spotted 
the pencil in a moment. 

“Who threw that?” she asked. 

Silence! Donald squirmed uneasily. Sup- 
pose teacher thought he had thrown it! 
George was thinking fast. 

“Of course, I know I threw it,” he was 
saying to himself. “But teacher doesn’t. And 
she’ll never find out. She didn’t see me 
throw it, and nobody in the room will tell 
her. Besides, I threw it only once. Why 
should I have to write one hundred and 
fifty ws 

“Is the one who threw it not man enough 
to confess?” teacher was saying. 

George put a sudden stop to his thoughts 
and stood up. 

“I threw it,” he said. “I’m sorry.” And 
he slumped down into his seat. 

“Thank you, George,” said the teacher. 
“I appreciate your telling me. As you know, 
you will have to write one hundred and 
fifty lines. They will be due the day after 
tomorrow. Now we shall go on with our 
classwork.” 

George didn’t wait till the day after to- 
morrow to write those lines. “I did them 
right after school,” he told his mother that 
night. “And I’m never going to throw 
pencils again.” 

“I’m very glad you were brave enough 
to stand up,” Mother said. “I’m sure it took 
a lot of courage.” 

“Aw, it wasn’t anything,” he said, blush- 
ing. 

“Well, I think it was,” she said, ‘and 
I’m proud of you.” 

“Aw, Mom,” scoffed George. But he was 
feeling very happy inside! 





Your friend, 








REVOLVERS 


By BARBARA 


ON JUAN felt in his pocket, and 

smiled grimly. He ran his fingers lightly 
over the outside. There must be no tell- 
tale bulge. No one must guess there was a 
revolver hidden there. 

He stepped into the church and took a 
seat on the front bench on the left-hand 
side. He had brought that revolver to 
church every week for years. He didn’t 





IN CHURCH 


O. WESTPHAL 


want to hurt anyone, but if Don Pedro 
should try to give him trouble 
Don Pedro was sitting on the back 
bench, far over on the right-hand side. Al- 
ways it was that way. They were just as far 
from each other as they could possibly be 

and still be in the same church! 
Don Juan never spoke to Don Pedro, 
To page 19 





Don Juan walked down to the front of the church and pulled a revolver out of his pocket. 
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Why Joe Didn't Come to School 


THE EDITOR'S STORY 


HE truant officer shifted his position 

again and adjusted his binoculars. Then 
he stared once more at the house across 
the water. “I shall find those boys if it takes 
forever,’ he muttered. 

Some days before this, the schoolteacher 
had called him on the telephone. “Mr. 
Officer,” she had said, “Joe Hernandez has 
not been at school for a week. In fact, for 
the past year he has attended school only 
once in a while. When I ask him why he 
doesn’t come, he just shrugs his shoulders. 
He may be a juvenile delinquent. I wish 
you'd visit his home and find out what the 
trouble is.” 

As soon as he could, the officer had got 
Joe’s address from the school registrar, who 
had told him that Joe was twelve years old 
and had a brother, Jim, seven years old, 
who was never absent. 

He had gone to find the house. It was 
in the very poorest part of town, right next 
to the waters of San Francisco Bay, in 
Oakland, California. “This is just the sort of 
place one would expect to find juvenile 
delinquents,’ he had thought. “I hope I 
can say something to help Joe before he 
commits a crime that ruins his life.” 

Almost fearfully he had climbed the 
rickety steps that led to the only door, hop- 
ing they would not give way under him. 
He had knocked, but no one had answered. 

He had come back, two or three times. 
But never had he found anyone home. Yet, 
looking through the window, he could tell 
that someone lived there. 

“They must see me coming,” he had 
concluded. “They are afraid, and want me 
to think they aren’t home, so they won't 
open the door. If only I could actually see 


them climb the stairs and go in, I'd wait till 
they came out!” 

And then this bright idea had come to 
him. “I'll get a pair of binoculars,” he had 
decided. “I'll go down to where the shore 
of the bay curves, and I'll watch this place 
through the binoculars till I see the family 
come home. Then I'll knock on the door 
till they do answer!” 

And that’s why he was stretching his 
legs and swinging his arms just now. He 
had been watching the house so long that 
he was cramped. 

He focused again on the back steps. 
“Ah! Who's that?” he exclaimed. “Two 
boys climbing the stairs! One could be 
twelve, and the other's probably seven. Let 
me get over there fast!” 

Quickly returning the binoculars to their 
case, he almost ran to the tenement house. 
Within minutes he was up the stairs and 
knocking on the door. 

It opened immediately. The older boy 
was standing inside, with little brother right 
beside him. 

“Won't you come in, sir?” 
said. 

The officer blinked. He hadn’t expected 
such courtesy! 

“Look,” he said, “I’m the truant officer. I 
want to know why you are not in school. 
Where is your father, so I can talk with 
him?” 

“Father isn’t home just now, 
older boy answered. 

“When will he be home?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

“Where's your mother, then? I could talk 
with her.” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 


the older boy 


the 


Sie.” 
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“What do you mean, you don’t know? I 
hope you boys are not trying to lie to me,” 
warned the officer. 

He noticed that Joe gazed out the win- 
dow a long while, and that he opened his 
mouth two or three times and closed it 
again, as though the thing he had to say 
was something he didn’t want anyone to 
know. 

At last Joe took a deep breath. “Mr. 
Officer,’ he said, “our mother left home 
more than two and a half years ago. We 
don’t know where she went, and she hasn't 
come back.” 

“I see,” said the officer quietly. “And 
your father?” 

“Well, sir, he went to Alaska a year ago 
to try to find a big job and earn lots of 
money. We haven't heard from him, but 
he promised to come back.” 

It was the officer’s turn to find it hard 
to speak! “Er, who’s looking after you now?” 
he stammered. 

Little brother answered, “Big brother's 
looking after us.” He clung tightly to Joe's 
leg. “And don’t you take him away and 
put him in a nasty old prison!” 

“Hush, Jim,” said Joe reprovingly. “You 
must talk respectfully to the man. But it 
is true, sir. I've been trying to take care of 
Jim since Dad left. I'd like to go to school, 
but I’ve had six grades, and I couldn't let 





him grow up with nothing. 
So I make sure he goes to 
school every day, and then 
I get out and try to find a 
job somewhere. Of course, 
there aren't many people 
who will hire a fellow of 
twelve, but I usually manage to find some- 
thing, and % 

The officer didn’t wait to hear more. He 
was on his knees on the floor, with both 
arms around the boys. “You dear, dear 
boys,” he said. “Would you like me to find 
a kind mother and father somewhere to 
look after you until your real parents come 
back?” 

“Thank you. We would like it very much, 
sir,” said Joe. And Jim was grinning from 
ear to ear. 

“Then you come with me tonight,” said 
the officer. “My wife will fix you up a 
really good supper, and tomorrow we'll find 
a home for you.” 

The truant officer told me this story in 
an airplane, while he was flying to a special 
Congressional committee in Washington, 
DC. 

“Soon a nice home was found for the 
boys,” he said. “So far as I know, the real 
parents never came back. But Joe was not 
absent from school again.” 

What a wonderful big brother he was! 








Gazing through his binoculars, the truant officer saw two boys climb the back stairs of the tene- 








ment house. “There they are at last,” he muttered. “I won't let them get away this time!” 





CHAPTER NINE: THE DEVILS STRIKE 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE; 


Fear of the evil spirits hung constantly over Mnara 
and Karuru, the parents of Furaha. When Furaha’s 
upper teeth came in before the lower ones, the witch 
doctor said she must die. It had happened, however, 
that Raphaeli, the Christian evangelist, had visited one 
day and told Mnara of the Great Spirit who loves 
little girls. Now they decided to defy the evil spirits 
and hide Furaha instead of killing her. They put her 
in a secret hut, then, when she got sick, took her to 
relatives a long way off. Three years later they met 
Raphaeli again, listened to him preach, and went and 
got Furaha. They told the village people she was the 
child of a dead relative. Then fever struck the village. 
Raphaeli returned with a white doctor. Ngonga, the 
witch doctor, was terribly angry at this. 


IM, boom te boom boom! Boom boom 

te boom boom boom! went the village 
drum. The sun was setting, but the air was 
tense with excitement. The mission doctor 
had treated many people. He had looked 
into many and scratched them all, that is, 
all who had come to him. There were many 
who did not come. Some claimed that they 
had no confidence in the white missionary; 
others were afraid of the witch doctor, 
Ngonga. This old gentleman was seething 
with resentment and full of threats. “The 
spirits are hot with anger,’ he muttered. 
“Great trouble will fall upon our people.” 
The drum was calling the people to as- 
semble. Raphaeli, the evangelist, and the 
mission doctor had made themselves rather 
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popular with many, including Amani, the 
headman. Besides scratching those who 
were not yet afflicted, they had brought re- 
lief and comfort to many who were already 
burning with the fever. Among the sick 
was a son of Amani. He was now resting 
comfortably. He had smiled for the first 
time in many days. 

Permission had been given for the mis- 
sion doctor to show some magic pictures. 
Raphaeli would also speak to the people. 
They were to gather in the village court. As 
darkness gathered, the Bwana’s helpers took 
a large white sheet and tied it to the wall 
of Amani’s house. This strange act caused 
much speculation and some jeering. When 
it was finished, a queer-looking machine 
was set on a table in the middle of the 
yard. A coiled, flat snakelike thing was 
put into it. From its side was pulled an 
iron stick. The mission doctor pulled this 
stick in and out. Then, lighting a match, he 
turned a valve. The machine made an om- 
inous hissing sound and threw a bright 
light on the sheet thirty feet away. Excla- 
mations of surprise and amazement filled 
the air. It was time for Raphaeli to speak. 

“Men and brothers,” began the evange- 











list, “what you have just seen is proof of the 
wisdom and skill of the white man. In a 
few moments he will cause images of men 
to appear on the sheet before you. These 
men have been dead for a very long time, 
and yet it is possible for us to see what they 
were like and what they did. 

“Today, under the Mango tree you not 
only saw proof of the wisdom of the white 
doctor—you saw proof of his love for you 
and for the people of Africa. To bring 
help to us, he has left his home, his rela- 
tives, and many riches. He has done this be- 
cause he is the slave of the Great God who 
made all things, and of His Son who loves 
all children of the Great Spirit. 

“Because of what he has put into your 
bodies today, many of you will not die of 
the great fever. Some of you were treated 
too late. You may become ill in the next 
few days. Those who were sick now feel 
better. Many lives will be saved. The medi- 
cine of the white doctor will fight the fever. 

“This fever is like the sickness of sin. 
Unless we receive help from the Great God, 
we will know nothing but sorrow and 
death. All of us are disobedient children. 
We cannot fight sin and the evil spirits 
unless we have God’s medicine within us. 
That medicine is a knowledge of His love 
and a knowledge of His Son. The mission 
doctor has come to make that love known 


to you. He will now show us a picture of 
Jesus, God’s only Son, dying on the cross to 
prove His Father's love.” 

With a flick of the wrist the doctor filled 
the screen with a likeness of Christ on the 
cross. Cries of surprise and wonder arose 
from the crowd, and then a man laughed. 
Others joined him until the yard was filled 
with noise and confusion. The picture sud- 
denly disappeared and a hush fell on the 
crowd. Out of the blackness came the voice 
of the evangelist. 

“You laughed because you were startled 
by the picture, and because you did not 
realize that the man on the cross was the 
only Son of the Great Spirit. That Son came 
to earth and was born into the family of 
men. He grew up among them and worked 
as a carpenter. When He was thirty years 
old, He left His work to become a great 
healer. He healed all kinds of sickness. He 
even gave life to the dead. He taught men 
to love one another and to love God. He 
did not have to die on the tree. He al- 
lowed Himself to be tortured and nailed to 
the cross to prove that His love was stronger 
than anything else in the world. His love 
for us is stronger than the evil spirits, 
whom many of you fear so greatly. While 
cruel men were nailing him to the tree, He 
prayed, ‘Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’ This Son, whose name is 


As the doctor worked, Ngonga watched from a distance, seething with anger, scheming revenge. 


LESTER QUADE, ARTIST 
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Jesus, could have destroyed them all in an 
instant; but if He had done that, we would 
never have learned of His love. When the 
Bwana Doctor puts Him on the sheet 
again, you will not laugh. You will think 
about the strength of His love for you.” 

The picture was returned to the screen. 
A deep silence, broken only by faint whis- 
perings and sighs, fell upon the crowd. 
From the lips of a naked lad squatted near 
the front were heard the words, “Mtoto ya 
Mungu {The Child of God}.” Karuru was 
almost breathless as he studied the picture. 
“So the Great Father really does love me! 
Have I not seen proof of His love today?” 
Mnara, seated with the other women, did 
not shift her gaze from the screen. In her 
arms she held little Furaha. “Can the Great 
Spirit love me as much as I love Furaha?” 
she asked herself. 

The mission doctor and his assistants 
stayed one more day. Many of the villagers 
who had stayed away for fear now came and 
were vaccinated. Others, dying with fever, 
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were treated. The group might have stayed 
longer, but the vaccine and other medicines 
were giving out. On top of this, word came 
that the epidemic was breaking out in other 
villages. The visitors must leave, secure 
more vaccine at the nearest government 
post, and hasten to help other stricken areas. 
As Raphaeli left the people there were 
tears of sadness in his eyes. He would not 
visit them again. He had been called to a 
mission far, far away. But another evangelist 
would come. The mission procession quietly 
returned over the path on which they had 
come. They must walk to the next village, 
where the mission car was waiting for them. 
The doctor promised to return sometime 
with more medicine and more pictures. 
Meanwhile it seemed to the people that 
the sickness had not been stopped. Each 
day several villagers were attacked by the 
fever. Some of these had been vaccinated, 
but the vaccination had been too late. Peo- 
ple continued to die, the same as before the 


To page 16 
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By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


The Walking Fern 


F COURSE, the walking fern doesn’t 
actually get up and go walking down 
the woodland path as a girl or boy might 
do, but it does travel all around the woods 
where it grows. The walking fern doesn’t 
even look like a fern. Each leaf, or frond, 
is long and slender, shaped like a long- 
pointed spearhead. The naturalist who first 
found the walking fern and named _ it, 
thought each frond looked like the tail of 
a lizard, so he gave it a long scientific name 
meaning lizard’s tail. The rich, waxy, blue- 
green fronds grow to a foot in length. 
Look at the picture carefully and you 
will see how the fern “walks.” The tip of 
one long frond droops down to touch the 
rich soil where the fern is growing, and a 
new plant begins growing right out of the 
tip. The new plant sends its roots down 
into the soil and soon has fronds of its own 
as large as its mother’s. The largest of the 
new plant’s fronds then bend down to 
touch the dirt and more new plants grow 



















































from these. A single plant produces as many 
new plants as it has fronds. Each new plant 
in turn produces more new plants. Thus 
from one walking fern in the beginning a 
whole green carpet of ferns may grow. 

Since the walking fern is rather rare, the 
discovery of a large patch is a real treat. 
Sometimes it can be found growing on the 
trunk of a giant fallen tree. Usually it is 
found in rich damp woods that are full of 
limestone boulders. Rain and freezing and 
thawing break down these boulders so that 
they add lime to the soil, making it just right 
for the fern to grow and “walk.” The boul- 
ders themselves are often covered with the 
ferns as they spread out in all directions 
from the parent plant. 

The walking fern can also increase its 
numbers by producing multitudes of spores, 
which are almost the same as seeds. When 
they are ripe, the wind blows them away. 
Most of them fall in places where they can’t 
grow, but a few land in good soil and pro- 
duce new plants. 

A boy or girl who loves 
Jesus is like the walking 
fern. The walking fern 
spreads its beauty all 
around, covering the 
ground, the ugly rocks, 
and the fallen trees. The 
good Christian influence of 
one who loves Jesus will 
spread to everyone who 
comes near him, making 
many lives beautiful. 





M. HARRIS, ARTIST 


Walking along, the grandmother 
fern has grown a daughter, and 
she has grown a granddaughter. 
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Judges in Trouble 


F. W. FOSTER, Reporting 


ES, siree! You should have been on 

hand for the district Pathfinder fairs held 
in the Sunshine State! Pictures are from 
the Central Florida Fair held in Orlando, 
but they give you a sampling of what took 
place at all of them. It seems everybody 
came and had a grand time. 

All except the judges, that is. You see 
it's hard on a judge’s health when he has 
to taste dozens of cookies, cakes, pies, 
breads, rolls, et cetera, plus sampling camp 
dinners of about eight clubs to see which 
is best. Add to this the job of deciding 
which booth is the winner, and mix in the 
needlecraft and sewing exhibits, snapshot 
exhibits, homemade camp cooking equip- 
ment exhibits, and about fourteen breeds of 


dogs and cats in the pet show, and you can 
see how the judges earned their salary— 
except that no one paid them any salary! 

When they left the exhibit auditorium 
and went to the ball field they thought they 
would have it nice and easy. Did they? No, 
sir! Somebody had to decide who won the 
rope skipping contest, high jump, broad 
jump, and relay races, water boiling, fire 
building, and first-aid contests, tug of war, 
and all the rest. 

Of course, these judges had thought that 
“just a district fair” wouldn’t mean much 
work for them, but they found out! Every- 
body’s glad they made it rough for the 
judges. I hope it will be even worse for 
them next spring at the big State fair. 














“Why didn’t | join the Pathfinders so | could work on this hot rod 
and earn my Honor in auto mechanics?” asks a sad nonmember. 


Up goes Chuck Williams, clearing the bar at 4 feet 4 inches. 
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How’s that for a long jump? 


This booth won a prize with its tripod 
stand holding a kettle over the fire. 


PHOTOS, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 


The water-boiling team is surrounded 
by a crowd of interested onlookers. 








i dress hung in the closet. It was made 
of a delicate, silky green material that 
was rustly and whispery, like a soft wind 


whispering secrets through tall green 
grasses in spring. The hem was a full five 
yards around, and the whole full five yards 
was edged with a flounce of green net. At 
the neck there were rosebuds skillfully em- 
broidered. 

It was well past the hour when Sue usually 
went to sleep, but there was no sleep for 
her tonight. How could there be when the 
whispering dress was hanging in the closet? 
She had looked at it so much already, she 
knew just about every stitch. But she was 
not satisfied. Just one more look? Yes, 
just one more! 

The moon smiled in at the window. Sue 
wondered whether the moon could know 
anything about how girls feel when they 
have whispering dresses hanging in their 
closets. She slid from the bed and put on 
the bedside light, to gaze at the silken 
gown once more. 

Her breath caught somewhere in her 
throat as she saw it hanging there. In the 
night light it was more beautiful than it 
had been in the day. A shivery, tingling 
thrill crept over her. Think! Tomorrow she 
would be swishing into Sabbath school in 
that new dress! How the girls would look 
at her! How they would whisper behind 
their hands and wish they had a whispering 
dress too! 

At 44 Dennison Street, on the opposite 
side of town, Sue’s Sabbath school teacher, 
Mrs. Marsh, went over the lesson for the 
last time. She looked up through her window, 
and saw the moon that had smiled on Sue 
and her dress. But Mrs. Marsh was not 


thinking of dresses. She was thinking of her. 


Sabbath school class and the six girls, Mar- 
cia, Liza, Sharon, Anne, Mary Lou, and Sue. 

They were just like all girls, she mused. 
They could have fun, or they could have 
their troubles. They could want to grow up 
to be a help and blessing to other people, 
or they could have all their hopes and am- 
bitions wrapped completely around them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Marsh sighed. Because she was their 
teacher, she felt God had given her a special 
responsibility to help these girls choose the 
right way to live. She wanted them to for- 
get all about themselves and be what God 
planned they should be. 

This week’s lesson had a part in it that 
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The Whisper 


By IVY R. DOHI 


Mrs. Marsh wanted to use tomorrow to 
make an appeal to the girls to give their 
hearts to God. 

She slipped to her knees by the window 
and told the Lord how much she wanted to 
see all her Sabbath school girls saved in 
heaven at last. 

Next morning Sue was up with the birds. 
She wanted to look at the whispering dress 
several times more before she put it on. 
She knew it so well now, she would feel 
perfectly at home in it when she arrived at 
Sabbath school. 

It was Mary Lou who first heard Sue 
swish into the Junior room. Mary Lou 
couldn’t do anything 
else but hear, for the 
dress whispered even 
more than Sue had 
dared dream. Rustle, 
rustle, swish, swish! All 
eyes were on Sue, and 
her face flushed with 
undeniable pride. She 
could not have felt more 
the center of attention 
if she had been walking 
down the carpeted aisle 
of a church on_ her 
wedding day! She was 
thrilled; everything was 
perfect! What a day to 
remember! 

As_ Sabbath school 
progressed, Sue’s ears 


Sue walked to her seat in 
her whispering dress, hoping 
all the girls were watching. 
































dering Dress 


~R. DOHERTY 


were deaf to almost everything that was go- 
ing on about her. Of course, she wanted to 
sing, for wasn’t she the happiest girl in the 
world! But somehow, the words of the songs 
did not fit her mood. 


“Living for Jesus, a life that is true, 
Trying to please Him in all that I do.” 


Then someone selected: 





“There is a fountain filled 

with blood, 

Drawn from Immanuel's 
veins; 

And sinners plunged be- 
neath the flood 

Lose all their guilty 
stains.” 





No, no. Sue wanted to sing “Alice Blue 
Gown,” or something like that. Why did 
this have to be Sabbath school! 

She roused herself. Mr. Manning was 
standing behind the small desk. That meant 
a story. Usually she liked to hear Mr. Man- 
ning’s stories, but now her heart chilled. 
She knew Mr. Manning hadn’t noticed her 
dress, for his heart was very much in the 
story he was telling. Well, if he didn’t have 
the manners to see her dress, she would 
not listen to the story! 

But Mr. Manning’s voice was one that 
filled the whole room, and she found that 
she had to listen, whether she liked it or 
not. The story began with a young man 
and woman marrying and going to the 
mission field, and right away Sue felt the 





story had gotten off to a bad start and was 
almost sure to end wrong. There wasn’t 
going to be any special glamour about it, she 
could tell right then. But Mr. Manning’s 
voice was so deep and so powerful that it 
kept breaking in on her thoughts every 
time she tried to think about the green, 
whispering taffeta. 

He told of weary, heart-breaking days 
spent in the new mission field; of the cour- 











NEW PUPPY 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


Watch your football, watch your blouse: 
There's a puppy in the house. 

Watch your lamp cords, watch your chairs, 
Watch your feet upon the stairs. 

Watch and watch from dawn to dark, 
Run whenever there's a bark; 

Still you'll find one sock, one shoe, 
Gone or partly chewed in two. 

Still you'll find your bathrobe torn, 
Your curtains of their fringes shorn. 
You'll find your paper chewed or gone, 
You'll find deep holes dug in the lawn— 
You'll find a welcome at your door, 
And love you've never known before. 











age and noble ambitions of Norman and 
Alma. All they lived for, he said, was to 
see dark-skinned natives give their hearts to 
God, who could make them pure and white 
and fit for heaven. 

Then everyone sat up and listened more 
than ever, for Norman became ill and died, 
and the sorrowing Alma, entirely without 
the companionship of white friends, buried 
her husband, and stayed to carry on alone. 

Mr. Manning said he was sure that there 
were boys and girls right there in the room 
that very minute who would grow up to be 
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fearless and devoted 
Alma and Norman. 

Sue shuddered. She toyed with the net 
at the hem of her dress. What would im- 
press heathen natives about a whispering 
dress, she wondered; but she knew the 
answer to that already. There was no place 
for glamour in serving dirty, wretched, God- 
less people. No, she would never be a 
devoted missionary. She was sure of that! 

The time Sue had awaited for days was 
now at hand. The classes assembled in 
their various groups. Sue hung back until 
every girl was seated in her class, and then 
she made what she felt was a triumphal 
entry. The moment was delicious! Not one 
eye lacked the approval and admiration Sue 
had counted on. She sat trying to look as 
though she had no concern for anything in 
the world, as though having the whispering 
dress didn’t really matter, when in truth it 
did, more than anything else in the world. 

Mrs. Marsh started on the lesson after 
the record was taken, and for a brief mo- 
ment she had complete attention. Unfor- 
tunately, that moment was very brief. Liza 
whispered to Marcia behind her hand, of 
course, and not very loudly, “Who made 
Sue’s dress?” 

“Don’t know. Ask her,” replied Marcia. 
Marcia, to tell the truth, was irritated that 
Sue should have a dress like that when she 
didn’t have the least idea when she would 
get a new dress for herself. 

Mrs. Marsh was talking about being like 
sounding brass or tinkling cymbals. She went 
on to illustrate the text, but she began to 
realize that Sue with her whispering dress 
was getting much more attention than she 
was with her tinkling cymbals. 

She asked Sue the next question. Sue 
flushed. She had not been keeping up with 
Mrs. Marsh’s line of thought, and now she 
had no idea what the answer should be. 

Anne and Mary Lou, seeing Sue’s embar- 
rassment, looked at each other and tittered. 
Sue gave her skirt a little twirl in a way 
that said, “I don’t care,” and the little twirl 
brought all eyes to her dress again. Her self- 
confidence restored, she began a steady, just 
audible conversation with Sharon about 
how Mrs. Kellogg had fitted her dress and 
had found it too long in the waist, and 
how she had altered it. 

“My mother doesn’t like sleeves to be 
quite so puffy as the pattern ones were,” 

To page 20 
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The workmen were amazed 


when they heard 


JUDITH'S 


ANSWER 


By MILDRED LEE JOHNSON 


WEEN Judith went into the yard she 
found two men working there. Three 
other children were there too, watching 
every move the men made. Judith joined 
them. It was fun to talk to these friendly 
men and watch them work. 

Suddenly one of the men said, “Do Ad- 
ventists live in this building?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the children. “We're all 
Adventists.” 

“What do Adventists believe?” he asked. 

Judith’s face became serious. 

“There’s not much difference between 
us and anyone else except the Sabbath,” 
she explained. 

“You go to church on Saturday?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Why do you do that?” 

“It is the true Sabbath.” 

“How do you know?” 

This was too much for the boys, so al- 
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most in chorus they exclaimed, “Well, every- 
one knows that!” 

“Do you have any proof?” 

Judith took over again. “Yes, it’s in the 
Bible.” 

“I would like to see it.” 

Judith ran into the house and returned 
quickly with a Bible. She searched briefly, 
then read to the man Genesis 2:1-3, em- 
phasizing the words, “and he rested on the 
seventh day. . . . And God blessed the 
seventh day.” 

“Well,” argued the man, “that doesn’t 
say that the seventh day is Saturday.” 

“Time has always gone on the weekly 
cycle of seven days,” Judith reasoned pa- 
tiently. 

“How can you prove that?” 

“Look at your calendar.” 

“The days of the calendar could be 
mixed up.” 

“No, most people admit that we all know 
what the seventh day is.” 

“Why do so many people go to church 
on Sunday?” 

Judith was really warmed 
up now. This man needed 
light. So she gave him then 
and there an impromptu 
Bible study on the change of 
the Sabbath. She got it straight 
too. 

Two awe-struck workmen 
went home that day with a 
new vision. And Judith, you 
should know, was only seven 
years old. 


The two men stopped working while 
Judith read to them from the Bible. 
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Furaha, Child of the Jungle 
From page 8 


doctor’s visit. The visit of the missionaries 
had thoroughly shaken old Ngonga, the 
witch doctor. By talking with some of the 
missionary’s African assistants, he knew 
that a week or two would pass before the 
epidemic would be stopped by the vaccina- 
tions. With an evil cunning developed by 
fifty years of deception and witchcraft, he 
determined to reestablish his own reputa- 
tion as a medicine man. He would prove 
that the sickness was caused by the evil 
spirits and that only he, Ngonga, could save 
the people from the power of the fever. 
When the stricken son of Amani grew 
worse and died, he knew it was time to 
strike. If Karuru and Mnara had known the 
sinister workings of his evil mind, they 
would not have slept that night. But they 
could not know. 

No successful witch doctor works alone. 
His assisters and supporters establish a net- 
work of intrigue and influence that is felt 
in every part of the village. Ngonga was a 
successful operator. He had held his village 
in a grip of terror that had seldom been 
eased. He had grown wealthy by maintain- 
ing in the minds of his people much respect 
for the power of the evil spirits. Hzs pres- 
tige and power were second to none. The 
visit and work of the mission doctor fright- 
ened him. Fortunately for him, the mission 
doctor had not stayed. The witch doctor 
rejoiced that Raphaeli was moving away. 
There were not many Christians of his 
type and influence. For this Ngonga was 
thankful. 

While Karuru, Mnara, and the other vil- 
lagers were sleeping, Ngonga and two of 
his cronies were scheming in desperation. 

“It is necessary that we do something 
soon,” whispered the wicked man. “The 
medicine of the white doctor will not be- 
gin to work for several days. When it does, I 
must take credit for stopping the sickness. 
We must fill the minds of the people with 
talk of the spirits. The spirits are angry! 
Why are they angry?” 

Nuhu was a little man, little of stature 
and small of soul, but mentally he was as 
quick and sharp as a leopard’s claw. For 
many years he had worked hand in glove 
with Ngonga. He was not ambitious, so 
had plenty of time to loiter around the 
village. A stranger might think him simple. 
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He had a knack for seeing and hearing in- 
formation that was valuable to Ngonga. .“I 
can tell you, Baba, why the spirits are 
angry,” he said with much humility. “The 
spirits are angry because Karuru has de- 
ceived them. When the teeth of his child 
came in wrong, be did not destroy the 
child!” 

“But,” interrupted the witch doctor, “he 
did. 1 saw him take her myself!” 

“Did you see her die?” challenged the 
little man. 

“No,” replied Ngonga. “But I have not 
seen her or heard of her since.” 

“You saw her today, holding her mother’s 
hand. She is here in the village now!” in- 
sisted the shrewd Nuhu. “The child they 
keep for a dead relative is their own. I am 
sure of it. The mission doctor could see it. 
The child is the daughter of Mnara. She 
looks just as she did a few years ago. Why 
I did not notice it before, I do not know. 
But for two days I have been watching 
them. Yes, I am sure that the doctor was 
right. Do you not remember that Karuru 
visited his kinsmen on the plains a few 
weeks after the child was taken? When he 
visited them again, behold, he returned 
with the child!” 

The words of Nuhu were drowned out 
by the laughter of Ngonga. “The mission 
doctor has not only helped the people. He 
has helped the spérits!” 

Nuhu, in his excitement, had forgotten 
to whisper. The three men were roaring 
with laughter when they heard Ngonga’s 
dog growling. 

“Sh-sh-sh-sh,” warned the witch doctor. 
“Do you want the entire village to hear 
us? Someone may have been passing!” 

Nuhu jumped up and put his head out 
the door. “I see no one,” he said reassur- 
ingly. 

When morning broke, Amani, the head- 
man, had an important caller. He was deeply 
grieved over the death of his son, and had 
not slept well. He was surprised to see the 
old witch doctor at such an early hour. 

With cupped ear, he listened to the whis- 
pered reasonings of the medicine man. 
Could he not see that the mission doctor 
had deceived the people? Were they not 
still dying from the fever? Had not his 
own son died? Others, who had _ been 
scratched by the doctor, were now burning 
up with fever. Was not the sickness too 
much for the Europeans? Could not Amani, 
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the brother of the great chief and headman 
of the village, see that the gods were angry? 
Already much time had been lost. Would 
the headman wait until half the village was 
dead? Would such a headman make a good 
chief someday? The ancient Ngonga then 
shared his opinion about Karuru and Mnara 
and the child. “Is our village ruled by a 
man who is blind?” challenged the witch 
doctor. 

“I will send a man at once,” replied the 
I will send the fastest runner I 
can find. He should be back in three days. 
I will send him to the uncle of Karuru. If 
the child had the eyes of Karuru, it would 
mean nothing, but I agree with you, i has 
the face of Mnara. Perhaps all of us have 
been tricked!” 

“Mogoli!” shouted the angry headman 
to his servant, “go and tell Kibiriti to come 
at once! Tell him he is to go on a journey! 
Go!” 

On the evening of the third day an ex- 
hausted but excited messenger stood before 
the door of Amani. Kibiriti had run to the 
village of Sulimani, Karuru’s Mohammedan 
uncle. He had not spoken to the uncle, but 
he had learned the truth about Furaha from 
the neighbors. He reported everything to 
Amani. 

The headman had been on a nervous 
strain. The epidemic had caused him much 
concern, and the loss of his son had made 
him bitter. His old hatred of the white man 
had returned. He knew also that he must 
do something desperate to save face or his 
medicine man would betray him before 
the people. Nearly every home had _ lost 
someone to the plague. He must act fear- 
lessly and quickly, but in such a way that 
the government would not be disturbed. 
Calling two of his henchmen, he whispered 
instructions to them. The child must be 
seized and destroyed at once. There must 
be no mistake this time. 

The two strong men nodded, took up 
their spears, and set off through the village 
at a trot. It was not quite dark. The moon 
was just breaking over the mountaintop. 
Silently the two ruffians made their way to 
the hut of Karuru and Mnara. When they 
came to the door, however, it was tied shut 
—from the inside. 


“Hodi?” they called. “May we come in?” 
No answer. 

“Hodi!” Still no answer. 

“Karuru!” Silence. 

















FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


boys 
1 to get a letter from you 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these 
and girls. They will be glac 


Jeannie Bettle, age 13. Pennellville Road, Bruns- 
wick, Maine, U.S.A. Roller skating, ice skating, 
piano, reading, swimming, gardening. 

Ann Rarey, age 10. Route 1, Westerville, Ohio, 
U.S.A. Post cards, stamps. Especially wants to hear 
from children of missionaries. 

Lorrain Stone, age 15. P.O. Box 4, Lady Grey, 
Cape Province, South Africa. Stamps. 

Frances Greenland, age 16. 33 Camooweal Road, 
Mt. Isa, Queensland, Australia. Outdoor sports, play- 
ing records, writing letters. 

Flora Pearl Cook, age 15. Route 2, Box 446, De 
Queen, Arkansas, U.S.A. Piano, outside sports. 

Bob Holbrook, age 9. Casilla 2102, Lima, Peru, 
South America. Stamps, biking, mountain climbing. 

Lindy Lou Maninantan, age 9. Mindanao Sanitarium 
and Hospital, City of Iligan, Philippines. Stamps, 
reading, piano, travel, crocheting. 

Norman Bernal, age 10. Casilla 2102, Lima, Peru, 
South America. Biking, stamps, baseball. 

Hazel Bernal, age 9. Casilla 2102, Lima, 
South America. Stamps, biking, baseball. 

Ernest Cooley, age 14. Box 872, Chalfont, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. Stamps, coins, post cards. 

Jean Jasenzak, age 14. 9 Herrick Avenue, Spring 
Valley, New York, U.S.A. Studying nature, stamps. 

Sandra Jones, age 11. 2445 Bedford Avenue, Apt. 
328, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Stamps, 
photos. 

Kathy Balkwill, age 13. 16750 SE. Foster Road, 
Portland 16, Oregon, U.S.A. Swimming, sports, snap- 
shots, writing letters. 

Kataryna Radriszewska, age 14. Krakow, Kotta- 


Peru, 


taja 2 m. 10, Poland. Reading, swimming, cooking, 
stamps. 

“Mnara!” More silence. 

Finally, anger mounting, they threw 


themselves against the door. It opened. Sit- 
ting on the floor was Mnara, sobbing hys- 
terically. 


“Where is the child?” shouted one of the 


men. “Where is that devil-cursed child?” 
“I—I don’t know!” answered the young 
mother, her voice trembling with terror. 


By the time she had answered, the men 
had searched the hut. 

“Tell us,” threatened the spokesman of 
the two, as he twisted Mnara’s arm. “Where 
is your ill-born child? Where is Karuru?” 
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The Secret of the Cave, 

by Arthur S. Maxwell 

A thrilling mystery story for 
boys and girls that will keep 
you guessing from first to last. 
In all the mystery and fun of 
these true stories is an inspiring 
lesson for all of us. $2.00 


On the Trail 
With Freckles and Don, 
by Ruth Wheeler 


Wouldn't it be fun to have a vaca- 
tion in Yosemite? You can join these 
two teen-age boys on an action- 
packed adventure of camping and 
hiking in one of our country’s most 
magnificent parks. $2.50. 





Song of the Trail, 
by Mabel Cason 


Not many of us will ever have the op- 
portunity of spending a summer herd- 
ing sheep as did David in this narra- 
tive of life in southwestern America. 
David is only a boy, but assumes the 
stature of a man as he takes on the 
responsibilities of protecting a herd 
of sheep from the ever-present dan- 
gers of the open country. $3.00 
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“He has gone,” she quavered. “He has 
taken Furaha to the cliff. She will not re- 
turn. She will never come back.” 

A close friend of Karuru’s had overheard 
Nuhu talking to Ngonga three nights be- 
fore. He had been passing the house of 
Ngonga, and had paused to listen to the 
voices and laughter coming through the 
bamboo wall. He had guessed that Nuhu 
was right, but was not sure. He had watched 
for the return of Kibiriti, and had judged 
by the look on the runner’s face that Nuhu 
had guessed right. Immediately he had run 
to Karuru. The young father, sensing the 
danger, had taken Furaha and fled at once, 
leaving instructions with Mnara to tell any- 
one who might ask that he had taken her 
to the place of the spirits to throw her over 
the cliff. He had left not more than ten 
minutes before the arrival of the henchmen. 
Instead of running east toward the water- 
fall, he ran up the mountains toward the 
west. 

As he ran with the frightened child in 
his arms, a terrible battle raged within. 
Perhaps Ngonga was right. Could anyone 
deceive the spirits? Would they never cease 
to torment him? The panting father 
reached a high ridge. It was not far to a 
cliff that dropped several hundred feet. He 
could get rid of the child and live at peace 
with the spirits and with his people. He 
tried to loosen the little arms from around 
his neck, but the child, old enough to sense 
the danger, clung to him with superhuman 
strength. And then an irresistible wave of 
emotion flooded over him. He loved little 
Furaha. He had repeatedly risked his life to 
save hers. He loved her and the great heav- 
enly Father loved her. He would save her 
at all costs. 

With throbbing heart and with tears of 
anguish streaming down his face, the 
broken man paused to ask the Great Spirit 
for help. “Where shall I take the child?” 
he pleaded. As if in answer to his prayer, 
he saw with his mind’s eye the face of 


‘Raphaeli, the kind evangelist. 


He would take her to Raphaeli! He 
would give her to him! She would become a 
Christian. She would never know the ter- 
rors of spirit worship. Just twenty miles 
over the mountains was the village where 
Raphaeli lived. He must reach the evange- 
list before daylight so that no one would 
see him with the child. 

And so the desperate father ran on and 


on, stumbling over rocks and roots, falling 
into holes, fearing the vengeance of the 
gods, expecting the men of Amani to catch 
him at any time. And there was always the 
fear, too, that Raphaeli might not be home. 
He had said he was moving away. Would 
Karuru reach his house only to find that he 
had gone? 

As he ran he held close to his pounding 
heart the little girl who had become so 
precious—Furaha, child of happiness. 

The stars in the cold dark sky were just 
beginning to fade. A misty, light gray haze 
could be seen in the east. Karuru was 
standing before the door of Raphaeli, the 
Christian evangelist. He had never seen the 
house before, but it was not difficult to 
pick the house of a Christian, even at night. 
The gasping man was too weak to call, so 
he knocked on the door. There was a rus- 
tling within, and the door opened slightly. 

“Let me in, Baba,” wheezed the haggard 
man. “I am in great trouble.” Raphaeli 
looked at the haggard face, then at the 
burden in his arms, and let him in. 


(To be concluded) 


Revolvers in Church 
From page 3 
and Don Pedro never spoke to Don Juan. 
Yet they wanted to be in the same church, 
and they were friendly enough with the 
other people who attended. 

This morning Don Pedro saw Don Juan 
walk down the aisle and take his seat at the 
front. A sneer curled his lips, and he patted 
his pocket reassuringly. He didn’t want to 
hurt anyone, but if Don Juan should try 
to give him trouble 

Then it was time for the sermon. The 
minister opened the big Bible on the pulpit 
and read in Spanish from Mark 11:25: 
“When ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have 
ought against any: that your Father also 
which is in heaven may forgive you.” 

Don Juan’s heart was hard and heavy. 
He could never forgive. 

“But if .ye do not forgive,” continued the 
voice of the minister, “neither will your 
Father which is in heaven forgive your 
trespasses.” 

If he didn’t forgive Don Pedro—why, 
he could never be forgiven himself! 

Terrible thought! No forgiveness for his 
sins. No hope of heaven. He bowed his 
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You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


What Is Your B.1.Q.? 


By MILDRED G. LEWIS 


What is your Bible intelligence rating? Each of the 
following words begins with the letter B. One hint 
is given you in the definition that follows the blanks. 
The number of blanks on each line tells you how 
many letters are in each word. See if you can get the 
word from these two clues. If you can’t, look up 


the text. 

is. etme . Something we must do 
before our ‘prayers will be answered. (Heb. 11:6.) 

28 . He went with the 
apostle Paul. to “Antioch. (Acts 13:2, 14.) 

CLS) GR cena Cane re His brother's silver cup 
was hidden in his sack of corn. (Gen. 44:1-12.) 

2 DOR PE ae EOE The Wise Men gave 


gifts to a baby here at this place. (Matt. 2:1, 11.) 


a . Something a faithful 
servant of the Lord will, hove ‘aplenty. (Prov. 28:20.) 

Ws ict cts cans cae eae ee The sin of talking 
against a person when he is not present. (Ps. 15:3.) 

5 REN SE ere ere aees A king who saw 
handwriting on the wall. (Dan. 5:21-28.) 

eRe ER cay ie ee ere This was stolen 


by a young man who, as a result, had to flee from 
his angry brother. (Gen. 25:31.) 


ANSWERS 
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head and struggled with the evil angels at 
his side. Then he prayed, and the good 
angels came and gave him victory. 

He raised his head and stood up. He 
walked to the table at the front. 

All eyes were upon him. The minister 
stopped, and the church became deathly 
quiet. 

Tears were streaming down Don Juan’s 
face and he could not control his voice. 

“For years,” he stammered at last, “for 
years I have hated Don Pedro. For years 
Don Pedro has hated me.” 

He removed his dark glasses and pointed 
to one of his eyes. It was sightless. 

“Do you see this blind eye?” he asked. 
“Don Pedro tore it out when we fought to- 
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gether long ago. I never forgave him. All 
these years | have known that Don Pedro 
has been carrying a revolver hidden in his 
pocket. I have carried one too.” 

He pulled the revolver from his pocket 
and laid it on the embroidered cloth on the 
table. 

The silence in the church was disturbed 
by the sound of shuffling feet in the back. 
Then Don Pedro was hurrying down the 
aisle. 

“Today I forgive my enemy,” he an 
nounced, and the two men threw their 
arms around each other. Then they were 
calling each other by the beautiful Spanish 
name hermano, which means “brother.” 
And then there was a second revolver 
lying on the table, and the minister was 
saying, “Let us sing.” 





The Whispering Dress 
From page 14 


she explained. “And you should have seen 
all the work she went to embroidering the 
rosebuds.” On and on she chattered, giving 
all the details. 

Just as Mrs. Marsh spoke Sue’s name to 
ask her and Sharon not to talk any more, 
the superintendent brought in a new girl 
to the class. The girls noticed at once that 
the newcomer was bashful and that she 
was not well dressed. She took the seat 
by Sue. Sue glanced sideways at her. She 
knew she ought to put out a warm hand 
and give a friendly smile, but her heart 
froze stiff. Just look at the difference in 
their dresses! It was easy to see that this 
new girl wasn’t her type, so why make the 
effort to be friendly? Nothing would come 
of it. 

Sue leaned over to Sharon and _ hissed, 
“Wouldn't you think she would have more 
respect for God than to come to Sabbath 
school dressed like that?” 

Mrs. Marsh was talking about love under- 
standing all things, but that didn’t mean a 
thing to Sue and Sharon. 

Mrs. Marsh managed to get through 
to the end of the lesson, but somehow, at 
the very last she could not say what she 
wanted to say. The whispering green dress 
had been responsible for spoiling the half 
hour for her. It had snatched away good 
thoughts, and had cheated every girl in 
the class of what she should have received 
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from the lesson. It had made Sue believe 
that she was the richest, most important 
girl in the world, when, in her heart she 
was very, very, miserably poor, because she 
did not hear God’s voice speak to her at 
all in the Sabbath school that day. That 
dress had whispered to her not to be a 
missionary; it had whispered to her not to 
be friendly to a lonely girl. It had done 
much damage. 

When classes were dismissed, Mrs. Marsh 
asked Sue to stay behind. Sue’s heart 
leaped with anticipation. So Mrs. Marsh 
had noticed her dress after all! She had 
just been pretending not to notice it, so 
the other girls wouldn’t feel left out. 

Mrs. Marsh certainly had seen the dress. 
“Sue,” she began, “did you ever think that 
when we have a new girl in class it might 
be the only time in all her life that some- 
one will have the opportunity to appeal 
to her to give her heart to Jesus?” 

“Why bring that up?” thought Sue. 

“Today when Ruth came to our class 
you didn’t make her very welcome, and 
when I came to the place where I wanted 
to talk to you about giving everything to 
Jesus, you talked and giggled incessantly. 
It was impossible for me to give any of 
you girls today what I wanted so much 
to give you. Will you never understand 
that when you act the way you did today 
you may do harm that will last through 
eternity?” 

Sue was thoughtful a moment, and sud- 
denly very ashamed. 

Mrs. Marsh told her that it is wonder- 
ful to have pretty dresses to wear, but 
when they come between us and God, or 
hinder someone else from coming to Him, 
they are nothing but a curse. 

Once again the whispering dress hung 
in the closet, and the silver moon shone 
down, but this time Sue was not glorying 
in herself and her good fortune. She was 
kneeling by her bed asking that God would 
help her not to let a whispering dress spoil 
everything any more. 





PIPED COAL. A company in Ohio is now busy 
installing a 108-mile pipeline for transporting 
coal! In order to flow through the pipe, the 
coal will first be pulverized and mixed with 
water. 


HI-FLI. A new type of rocket has been pre- 
pared that is designed to obtain information 
on the atmosphere as much as 135 miles above 
the earth. On its first flight it was so loaded 
with instruments that it didn’t quite get this 
far. It went only a tremendous 123 miles! 


“FASTEN YOUR SAFETY BELTS.” These 
words so often seen in airplanes will soon be 
heard in many cars. One large car manufacturer 
is now offering safety belts as optional equip- 
ment, and one State has ordered that provision 
for attaching such belts be built into every car 
made in the State. 


THIS IS LONG DISTANCE. Telephone work- 
ers are now busy laying the first telephone 
cable under the Atlantic from the American 
continent to Europe. It has been possible for 
many years to telephone to Europe, but here- 
tofore the message has been relayed across the 
water by radio. 


FINE, FINER, FINEST. In a spirit of friendly 
rivalry, skilled European craftsmen once sent 
the neighboring Swiss watchmakers a wire 
they had made so fine that it was all but in- 
visible to the naked eye. With it they sent a 
challenge to the Swiss to make one finer—or 
as fine. In due course the Swiss returned the 
wire with a note asking that it be examined 
under a microscope. The Swiss had drilled a 
hole through it! 


COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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V—Isaiah Prophesies the Death of the Saviour 


(FEBRUARY 4) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXT: Isaiah 53. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed” 
(Isaiah 53:5). 

READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 
Guiding Thought 

Late one afternoon, two men were walking 
away from Jerusalem. The looks on their faces 
betrayed the fact that they were unhappy, puzzled. 
Soon a third figure joined them and inquired the 
cause of their sorrow. They expressed their amaze- 
ment that anyone should appear to be ignorant 
of the strange happenings in Jerusalem during 
the past few days. But greater still was their 
amazement when this “Stranger’’ put to them the 
question, “Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to enter into his glory?” Then the 
“Stranger” proceeded to give them a Bible study 
such as they had never heard before. He showed 
them that the Old Testament prophets had all 
told of the coming of the Messiah, of His life of 
service, and His humiliating death. Gradually 
they began to see the scheme of things. The cause 
of their discouragement was not that the plan of 
God had gone wrong, but their own ignorance of 
the Scriptures. Everything had happened accord- 
ing to plan. In our lesson this week we shall see 
how God's plan as given to the world through 
Isaiah, was worked out in the sufferings and 
death of our Saviour. 


SUNDAY 


The Book That Helped an Ethiopian Officer 
to Accept Christianity 


1, Find Acts 8:27, 28. When Philip was di- 
rected by the Spirit to go to an Ethiopian cour- 
tier on his return journey from Jerusalem, what 
book did he find him reading in his chariot? 

2. Read verses 32, 33. What part of Isaiah was 
he reading? 
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NOTE.—The margin tells us that this is taken 
from Isaiah 53:7, 8. 

3. Read verses 34, 35. When he asked Philip 
to whom this passage referred, how did Philip 
reply to him? 

NOTE.— "Philip opened to him the great truth 
of redemption. Beginning at the same scripture, 
he ‘preached unto him Jesus.’ 

“The man’s heart thrilled with interest as the 
Scriptures were explained to him; and when the 
disciple had finished, he was ready to accept the 
light given.”"—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 108. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 107. 
MONDAY 


Isaiah Prophesies About Christ’s Sorrow 


4. Find Isaiah 53:3. What does the Gospel 
prophet call Christ in this verse? 

5. Find Matthew 26:36-39. At what time in 
His life did Christ go through a period of great 
sorrow and anguish? 

NOTE.—The sorrow that Jesus felt was not 
the sorrow that we experience. He sorrowed not 
for Himself but for the sins that separate us from 
God. He was bearing those sins, and they weighed 
Him down. “He felt that by sin He was being 
separated from His Father. The gulf was so broad, 
so black, so deep, that His spirit shuddered before 
it. This agony He must not exert His divine power 
to escape. As man He must suffer the conse- 
quences of man’s sin. As man He must endure 
the wrath of God against transgression.” —The 
Desire of Ages, p. 686. 

6. Find Isaiah 52:14. What does Isaiah say 
about the effect this sorrow had on Christ’s face? 

NOTE.—Luke describes His anguish in these 
words: ‘And being in an agony he prayed more 
earnestly: and his sweat was as it were great 


drops of blood falling down to the ground” (Luke 
22:44). 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 








TUESDAY 
Isaiah Tells of His Trial 


7. Find Isaiah 53:7, 8. What does the “gospel 
prophet” say about our Saviour at the time of 
His trial? 

8. Find Mark 14:60, 61. When in the court of 
Caiaphas the false witnesses brought their accu- 
sations against Jesus, now did our Lord treat 
them? 


NOTE.—"‘Many charges were brought against 
Christ, but either the witnesses disagreed, or the 
evidence was of such a nature that it would not 
be accepted by the Romans. They tried to make 
Him speak in answer to their accusations, but 
He appeared as if He had not heard them. The 
silence of Christ at this time had been thus de- 
scribed by the prophet Isaiah: ‘He was oppressed, 
and He was afflicted, yet He opened not His 
mouth: He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so He 
openeth not His mouth.’”—The Story of Jesus, 


p. 15. 
For a e reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
705, pars. 2,3; p. 706, paces: 1, 2. 


WEDNESDAY 


Isaiah Tells of Suffering at the Hands of Cruel 
Men 


9. Find Isaiah 53:5. What does Isaiah tell 
us about Christ’s sufferings at the hands of men? 

10. Find Isaiah 50:6. What does he say about 
His submission to the insults of men? 

11]. Read Matthew 27:26-31. When Pilate 
failed to release Christ, how did the soldiers 
treat Him? 

NoTe.—"They spit upon Him, and some 
wicked hand snatched the reed that had been 
placed in His hand, and struck the crown upon 
His brow, forcing the thorns into His temples, 
and sending the blood trickling down His face 
and beard. 

“Satan led the cruel soldiery in their abuse of 
the Saviour. It was his purpose to provoke Him 


All the cruel things that Jesus suffered when 
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to retaliation, if possible, or to drive Him to per- 
form a miracle to release Himself, and thus break 
up the plan of salvation.”—The Story of Jesus, 
p. 135. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
734, 735, pars. 1-3. 


THURSDAY 


Isaiah Tells of His Death and Burial 


12. Find Isaiah 53:9. What did Isaiah tell 
us about the death and burial of Jesus? 

13. Find Mark 15:27. With whom was Christ 
crucified? 

14. Read verses 42-46. How was Isaiah’s proph- 
ecy about His grave being made with the rich 
fulfilled? 


NOoTE.—‘The most honored in all Jerusalem 
could not have been shown more respect in death. 
The humble followers of Jesus were astonished to 
see these wealthy rulers taking such an interest 
in the burial of their Master. . . . 

“The help of these rich and honored men was 
greatly needed at this time. They could do for 
their dead Master what it was impossible for the 
poor disciples to do. . . 

“Joseph owned a new tomb hewn in a rock. 
He had built it for his own use; but he now pre- 
pared it for Jesus. The body, together with the 
spices brought by Nicodemus, was wrapped in a 
linen sheet, and the Redeemer was borne to the 
tomb.”—The Story of Jesus, pp. 150, 151. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p 
772, pat. 4; p. 773. 


FRIDAY 


Although Isaiah does not mention these men 


specifically, how does he refer to them in his 

prophecy? 

Annas The mob 

Caiaphas The thieves on the 

Pilate cross 

The Roman Soldiers Joseph of Arimathea 
Nicodemus 


He was crucified He suffered for you and me. 


G. DORE, ARTIST 
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GREAT THINKERS, No. 4 


Yi 
PTHE PIONEERY 
ij PASTOR 9 


% 2 “f 
y Paces WILLIAMS WAS A PURITAN — AN ENGLISH 


CLERGYMAN:: HE SETTLED IN MASSACHUSETTS BUT 
COULD NOT AGREE WITH THE CHURCH FATHERS: HE 
WROTE ARTICLES AGAINST THE KING AND WAS BAN- 
ISHED FROM SALEM: ‘HE TRAVELLED THROUGH THE WILD- 
ERNESS TO RHODE ISLAND, SUFFERING- GREAT HARO- 
SHIPS, AND FOUNDEO PROVIDENCE. --+>-- 


i. A BOY, ROGER WILLIAMS SAW THE INDIANS 
THAT JOHN SMITH BROUGHT TO ENGLAND: : HE 
WAS INTERESTED IN THEM AND LATER BECAME 
FRIENDS WiTH MANY INDIAN CHIEFS:+ HE ACTED 
AS PEACE MAKER BETWEEN THE INDIANS AND THE 
COLONIES’: HE WAS A KIND AND GENEROUS 
GOVERNOR, AND DID NoT PERSECUTE ANYONE 
FOR HIS RELIGIOUS BELIEFS - + « +s 
RRR ty ra a 


BORN 1600 (?) IN LONDON, ENGLAND—DIED 1683 IN PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Reprinted by permission from Illustrated Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson and Wil- 
liam A. DeWitt, copyright 1949 and 1953, published by Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., New York. 
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